-  EDWARD  ATKINSON'S  DIARY 

'■p.  V  <: 

I  was  born  in  Brookline  on  the  10th  of  February,  1827,    My  father  v/as 

Amos  Atkinson,  one  of  the  old  Boston  merchants  of  old  time,  whose  firm  of 

Atkinson  &  Roilins  remained  longer  ujichanged  than  that  of  alm.ost  any  other 

firm  in  Boston,    Ke  was  a  descendant  of  Theodore  Atkinson,  one  of  the  early 
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settlers  in  Boston,  about^l760,  a  somewhat  notable  man,  apparently  of  large 
property,  for  whom  Atkinson  Street  was  named,  now  merged  in  another  street. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  the  district  of  Muddy  River,  now 
the  town  of  Brookline,  but  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  livedjhere;  and 
dovm  to  the  time  when  my  father  moved  to  Brookline  from.  Boston,  in  18i32, 
there  was  no  Atkinson  on  the  town  records,  noV  another  of  the  name  in  Boston 
until  a  m-uch  later  date.    My  father  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Atkinson, 
a  minute  man  of  the  Revolution,  present  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  end  a 
lieutenant  in  the  notable  Essex  Regiment  commanded  by  Moses  Little. 

My  mother,  Anna  Greenleaf  Sawyer,  was  a  descendant  of  Stephen  Greenleaf, 
(one  of  the  first  patentees  of  the  district  now  Essex  County,  in  which  Ipswich 
Newburyport,  and  other  towns  are  now  found.    He  is"  said  to  have  been  of 
Huguenot  descent,  the  French  name  being  Verte-feuille ,  m.igrated  a  refugee 
from.  France  to  England,-  where  he  translated  his  name. 

Yi/hen  my  father  moved  from  Boston  to  Brookline,  it  was  a  little  country 
town.    The  inhabitants  were  alm.ost  all  farmers;  there  were  a  few  merchants 
who  lived  out  of  Boston  in  order  to  get  the  air  and  exercise  in  riding  or 
driving  to  their  business.    My  father  drove  in  and  out  Ir^  chaise,  a  vehicle 
now  seldom  seen  for  more  than  thirty  years.     Shortly  after  I  was  born,  he 
built  a  house  on  what  was  then  called  the  New  Lane,  now  Cypress  Street,  and 

there  we  lived  until  I  v/as  nine  years  oldiF  ^  »»    -f-  .  '\   ^     /  •^ 

My  first  recollection  of  any  event  is  my  father's  return  from  one  of 
his  frequent  trips  to  Europe.    He  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  St.  Petersburgh 
in  the  face  of  one  of  the  most  destructive  epidem.ics  of  cholera  ever  kno\m, 
when  no  three  persons  v/ere  allowed  to  stand  together  on  the  streets.  A 
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vessel  in  which  he  was  interested  was  due  there  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  f 
there  to  dispose  of  the  cargo.    He  brought  home  for  my  mother  a  fur  cloak 
which  we  still  have  in  good  condition.     I  remem.ber  he  landed  at  Newport  and 
drove  across  the  country,  coming  into  the  yard  where  I  was  sitting  on  the 
fence.    I  did  not  know  him.     I  thought  it  was  one  of  our  relatives, 
Mr.  George  Channing. 

The  next  incident  was  a  shameful  event.     One  evening  I  was  taken  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  New  Lane,  on  what  was  then  Brighton  Road,  now  Washington 
Street,  to  look  across  the  open  fields,  now  covered  with  houses  and  trees, 
at  the  burning  of  the  Catholic  Ursuline  convent  in  Somerville  by  a  mob  that 
went  out  from  Boston.     It  had  been  charged  that  the  nuns  were  holding  a  girl 
against  her  will,  and  the  mob  went  out,  drove  out  the  nuns  and  burned  the 
convent,  the  ruins  of  which  stood  upon  the  hill  for  many  years  down  to  a 


The  New  Lane  led  ffvbm  the  Brighton  Road  across  the  Worcester  turnpike, 
A 

now  Boylston  Street,  to  the  old  Sherborn  Road,  now  Walnut  Street.     It  vras 
a  narrow  lane  bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs  almost  all  the  v/ay,  the  roadway 
so  narrow  that  when  Daddy  Holden  with  his  round-top  "one-hos6  shay"  and  his 
old  farm  horse  got  ahead  of  us  on  the  vmy  to  church,  there  we  had  to  .jog 
along  because  there  was  no  room  to  pass.     On  the  west  was  an  open  field 
where  the  town  playground  and  the  high  school  novir  are.     It  belong  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gorham  of  Boston,  was  let  out  to  Hall,  the  blacksmith,  to 
pasture  horses:     the  rent  that  he  paid  was  to  keep  the  stone  v/alls  in  order. 
Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  characters  of  the  tovm.    He  said  that  my  father 
"drove  to  meeting  in  a  carry-all,  but  he  went  in  a  marouch."    His  blacksmith 
shop  was  on  the  Brighton  road  about  where  the  Savings  Bank  now  is,  opposite 
the  Library.     In  my  early  days  it  was  a  part  of  my  fun  to  go  over  to  the 
shop  and  straighten  horseshoe  nails  while  I  listened  to  the  talk  of  the 
old  farmers  who  brought  their  oxen  and  their  horses  to  be  shod.  Abraham 
Lambert,  well  known  later  to  all  old  Brookliners,  was  his  foreman.     One  of 


very  recent 
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my  duties  ^^as  to  carry  love  letters  from  him  to  one  of  the  Yankee  help  who 

liv^  in  our  family,  /   

irough  Gorham*  s /field  came  "the  broolc"  by  Aspinwall  Hillj^do'Arn  to 
the  villag:^.    It^w^  a  lovely  stream^bordered  by  shrubs  a^/'meadows  *.vhere 
many  ^«d.ld  floors  were  al^'ays  to  be  round.    On  the  slope  ^eVe  Ivlr»  Bovr- 
ditch's  house  no^"  i^s  'vas  the  only /^^lace  vrher,e  the  perfoliate  bell-wrt 
grew.  /  \^  /  ^ 


Ixhave  never  quite  forgiven  Bot'jditch  for  not  putting  the  house  on 

\, 

one  side       this  plot  to  save  the  plants;  but  perhaps  he  didn't  know. 
On  the  hill  behind,  where  the  high  school  now  is  and  vfhere  the  Blake 
apple  orchard  no^''  is,  the  forest  trees  still  stood.    I  picked  the  nuts 
from  the  forest  trees  '«^hen  they  were  cut  dovm  by  Farmer  Jones  who  had 
bought  Gorham's  field.    He  cut  the  trees,  leaving  the  stumps,  and  planted 
the  hillside  with  squashes.    This  led  to  my  next  observation  of  natural 
objects  which  «'as  in  the  autumn  vrhen  one  day  as  I  went  to  school  I  ob- 
served the  squash  vines  belo^^*  a  cel4!ain  level  had  been  blackened  by 
frost,  "'hile  all  above  "^ere  green.    I  sought  the  reason,  and  -'hen  I  found 


that  the  dampness  held  around  the  Ic'rer  level  causing  this  frost,  I 
thought  that  I  would  rather  live  on  higher  ground;  and  for  most  of  my 
life  I  have  lived  upon  a  hill.    The  Misses  Searle  lived  next  to  us  on 
the  He'"-  Lane  "'here  "Aunt  Lucy"  and  "Aunt  Fanny"  and  "Aunt^ally"  had 
a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies.    The  tv;o  places  were  like  one, 
separated  by  a  hedge.  ^  \ 

Farmer  Jones  was  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  old  New  England  farmer. 
He  c  onverted  x,iie  <^ypress  Street  plain  into  the  most  perfect  of  market 
gardens.    I  can  see  him  now  on  his  knees  at  the  head  of  a  row  of  eight  or 
ten  men,  working  harder  than  any  of  them  in  weeding  the  crops.    He  built 
hisjiouse  next  to  us,  and  I  helped  (?)  shingle  his  roof.j-j^  ^^^^^  ^ 

Dr.  Pierce  was  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  on  the  hill  for 
more  than  fifty  years.    He  had  come  here  many  years  before  father  moved 
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to  to'.«m.    He  kept  a  record  of  everything.    His  great  ledger,  rvhich  he  began 
on  his  first  year,  gives  the  figures  of  the  family  expenditure  of  a  country 
clergyman  ^vhose  salarj^,  I  believe,  'vas  only  $400  or  $500  a  year.     It  is 
recorded  in  the  currency  of  that  day  the  fourpence,  the  ninepence^  and  the 
shilling.    It  no"/  forms  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of  prices  and  has 
been  so  used  by  Carroll  D.  V/right.    He  even  valued  the  services  of  the 
ladies  Who  came  to  help  ^jyhen  his  daughters  '.vere  married,  and  also  valued 
al^he  presents  of  pork,  potatoes,  and  other  articles.    On  every  vehicle  he 
bought  he  kept  a  record  of  what  it  cost,  of  the  repairs,  and  vrhat  it  brought 
rvhen  it  was  vrom  out.    He  ms  a  great  walker,  very  proud  of  his  long  v*alks 
and  also  of  his  record  of  events  in  figures.    ^<¥hen  after  his  long  life  he 
had  reached  the  gates  of  heaven,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  took  out  his  watch 
and  said  to  St.  Peter,  "Just  twenty  minutes  from  Brookline  and  walked  all 
the  way." 

Of  another  Unitarian  clergyman  who  was  veiy  fastidious  in  his  choice 
of  society,  it  is  said  that  when  St.  Peter  opened  the  gate,  he,  looking  be- 
fore he  entered,  remaj?ked  "Rather  a  promiscuous  assemblage.    Is  Dr.  Channing 
•vithin?"    On  being  assured  that  he  was,  he  passed  in. 

Of  my  school  days  I  have  pleasant  memories.    T.^  fatherand  six  other 
gentlemen  had  joined  together  to  build  a  stone  building  on  the  V/orcester 
turnpike,  now    Boylston  Street,  where  they  founded  the  Brdokline  Classical 
School.    It  is  now  claimed  that  athletics  and  gymnastics  are  modern,  but 
these  gentlemen  built  another  building  between  the  schoolhouse  and- the  road 
for  a  large  gymnasium,  where  alithe  apparatus  necessary  for  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises were  used  by  the  boys.    There  were  seven  gentlemen  on  the  subscripticn  , 
but  before  the  building  was  finished,  a  coinnercial  crisis  failed  four  of 
them,  and  my  father  and  T.Ir.  Richard  Sullivan  completed  the  vrork^  Not  long 


standing),  and  was  later  occupied  by  Llr,  Gideon  F.  Thayer  and  his  family; 


after,  the  stone  hous 


e  was 


in  the  rear  of  the  {Schoolhouse  (both  still 


\ 


Cr 


taugkt  the  preparatory  school  to  which  I  went,  in  a  little  wooden  building 
alongside,  which  afterwards  became  Dr.  Shurtleff's  hen  house,  where'-I  later 
found  a  hen  hatching  her  eggs  in  my  desk,     l/^/hich  chicken  from  that  desk 
crowed  loudest,  the  one  or  the  other?    Of  Miss  Reed  I  have  the  pleasantest 
and  most  affectionate  memorj^Mr,  Papanti  had  given  some  of  his  earliest 
lessons  in  dancing  in  my    father's  house  in  Brookline  when  I  was  a  small 
child,  and  I  well  remember  his  first  wife,  who  played  the  guitar  with  his 
violin.     She  brought  m.e  sugarplums.    He  played  first  violin  in  the  Tremont 
Theatre  and  also  gave  dancing  lessons.    He  was  a  true  gentlemen  in  the 
highest  sense,  ^mong  my  companions  in  that  school  were  Lucy  Emerson  (now 
the  widow  of  Judge  Lov/ell),  Lizzie  Lothrop  (now  the  widovf  of  Dr.  Charles 
Homans ) ,  Susan  Poster,  the  Joneses,  and  many  others  of  whom  I  have  pleasant 
remembrances,  among  them  the  Whitmarsh  girls.    Mr.  Whitm.arsh, having  made 
a  competence  in  Boston,  had  moved  to  Brookline  and  owned  the  Higginson 
place  next  where  I  now  live,  sending  his  children  to  our  school.    He  w^s 
later  the  victim  of  "morus  multicaulis"  fever,  which  spread  over  the  land 
like  the  tulip  mania  in  Holland.    Everybody  planted  mulberry  trees  in  the 
expectation  of  making  a  fortune  out  of  silk,  among  them  Mr.  l^Qiitmarsh. 
The  price  of  trees  rose  to  a  fabulous  height;  Mr.  vQiitmarsh  put  up  a  little 
mill  near  where  we  Jtow  livet^on  Clyde  Street  to  reel  the  silk,  the  ruins  of 
which  remained  until  a  very  recent  period,  where  the  tovin  gravel  bank  now 
is.    All  overlooked  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  easy  to  raise  the  woms  and 
to  make  the  cocoons,  it  is  not  easy,    to  reel  the  silk.     This  can  only  be 
done  by  hand  in  countries  like  China,  Japan,  Italy  and  southern  Prance, 
where  there  is  a  large  population  with  deft  and  nimble  fingers,  who  can 
reel  the  silk  at  a  mere  pittance  for  wages,  having  nothing  else  to  occupy 
their  time.^ 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  conceive  that  at  that  time  Brookline 
Village  was  one  of  the  "lovely  villages  of  the  plain",  filled  with  pictures 
old  houses,  grand  trees  -  elms  and  buttonwood.     The  old  Punch  Bowl  Tavern 
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standing  about  where  Lyceum  Hall  now  is,  with  its  two-story  front  piazza 
and  its  driveway  in  front.    Nearly  opposite  an  old  Colonial  hou.«3e,  with 
gambrel  roof,  in  which  was  the  postoffice  in  one  wing,  and  where  the  widow 
White  and  her  daughter  lived  in  the  other. y  The  postoffice  was  in  the 
grocery  store  of  Mr,  Stearns  where  all  the  old  gentlemen  met  and  drank 
their  "flip"  while  they  gossiped  over  the  tovm  affairs.     Flip  was  one  of 
the  favorite  tipples  of  that  day.     It  was  also  served  at  Porter's  Tavern 
in  Cambridge  to  the  students,  and  it  is  related  that  one  day  old  President 
Kirkland  walked  into  Porter's,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  innkeeper,  and 
called  in  his  gentle  voice  for  a  mug  of  flip  which  Mr.  Porter  handed  him, 
som.ewhat  trembling  as  to  what  might  ensue.    The  good  president  took  a  long 
drink,  then, re sting  a  moment, said  to  Mr.  Porter,   "Is  this  what  my  boys  come 
here  to  drink?"     "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  whereupon  the  old  president  finished 
the  glass  and  with  a  benignant  smile  said  to  Mr.  Porter,  "I  should  think 
they  would.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Porter." 

From  the  village  ran  the  Brighton  road  westerly,  and  where  the  bridge 
now  is j there  was  a  broad  reach  in  the  brook  alongside,  through  which  men 
drove  their  horses  to  take  a  drink  on  the  way, and  through  which  the  cattle 
passed  on  their  way  to  Brighton  markety^  On  the  opposite  side,  where  the  \ 


railroad  station  is,  on  a  high  bank  was  an  old  colonial  house,  and  beyond 
were  broad  fields.     A  little  further  up  was  the  Baptist  church  by  which,  on 


one  side,  was  the  Cambridge  Road,  now  Harvard  Street,  and  on  the  other, 
the  way  to  Brighton,  now  V/ashington  Street.     On  the  left,  up  the  brookway  i 
in  the  meadovf,  stood  the  picturesque  whitewashed  cottage  of  the  widow  Stone  1 
and  her  daughter.    A  little  beyond  was  the  tan  yard  of  old  Mr,  Pierce,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Charles  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Clark  L.  Haynes,  tv^o  of  the  most 
beautiful  singers  who  formed  a  part  of  the  choir  in  Dr.  Pierce's  church. 
^        There  were  about  a  thousand  people  all  told  in  the  town;  there  was  no 
public  conveyance  to  Boston  for  many,  many  years.    The  Brighton  stage  passed 
through  once  a  week,  loaded  with  drovers  on  market  day.    How  good  it  was 
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a  boy  to  be  in  those  days  of  old  Brookline. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  choir  in  Dr.  Pierce's  church.     I  wish  we  could 
have  it  back  for  one  Sunday.    The  leader  of  the  singers  was  good  old 
Ben  Davis,  who  chose  the  tunes;  Mrs.  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Haynes,  soprano  and 
contralto.    Mr.  Flagg  of  Flagg's  band  was  the  leading  musician,  playing 
a  clarinet;  Mr.  Artemas  Newell  played  upon  the  bombadoon  -       boys -said 
it.-was  an— "awful  elyde"  -  I.lr.  Brown,  the  saddler  of  the  village,  a  tenor 
trumpet;  Dr.  Charles  Wild  a  festive  flute,  and  later  Ned  Wild  a  double 
bass  or  flute.     I  can  see  Dr.  Pierce  in  the  pulpit  with  his  hand  to  his 
ear,  waiting  for  Mr.  Davis  to  announce  the  tune,  then  joining  in  with 
a  ponderous  bass.    Oh,  if  we  could  only  hear  that  music  again,  what 
a  sensation  it  would  make  in  the  First  Parishl 

I  remember  well  the  first  Irishman  who  ever  bought  a  lot  and  built 
his  house  in  my  native  town  of  Brookline,     Old  Johnny  Dillon,  a  tru.e  Irish- 
man with  all  the  wit  of  his  race.    He  worked  for  my  father  and  for  other 
gentlemen  of  the  town.     One  day  he  had  sodded  a  bank  for  Mr.  Stephen  Perkins 
and  when  Mr.  Perkins  came  home  and  complimented  him,  "Oh,"  said  Johnny, 
"the  lady  has  been  out  and  smiled  upon  it,  sorr,  and  where  the  lady  smiles, 
the  grass  grov^^    green."    We  v/ere  good  friends  for  life;  we  agreed  that  we 
would  each  go  to  the  other's  funeral,  whichever  died  first,  but  alas,  he 
died  while  I  was  in  Europe  and  I  was  not  there.    His  sons  were  among  my 
playmates . 

There  were  the  usual  queer  people  of  a  coimtry  town.    Mamm.y  Loker 
came  down  from  Skunk's  Misery  in  Natick,  bringing  "yerbs  and  greens"; 
Dr.  Pierce  used  to  tell  us  of  a  man  whom  he  visited  in  that  section  who 
was  on  his  death  bed.    With  a  feeble  voice  the  man  said  to  him,  being 
a  little  out  of  his  head,  "Doctor,  Doctor,  don't  let  them  bury  me  in  Natick; 
if  you  do,  the  sile's  so  poor  I  never  shall  come  up."    Daddy  Hooker  came 
along  every  week  in  his  white-topped  cart  with  eggs,  chickens  and  vegetables 
The  tovm  fool  wandered  about,  not  so  much  of  a  fool  as  he  seemed  to  be.  He 
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would  come  for  cold  victuals  and  old  clothes,  but  he  vms  a  vigorous  man, 
and  when  asked  why  he  didn't  work  his  reply  always  was  "Can't  acknowledge", 
and  that  was  his  nickname  among  the  boys. 


I  remember  the  very  beginning  of  the  abolition  excitement.    Mr.  Samuel 
Philbrick  one  day  brought  a  colored  girl  into  his  pew  on  the  broad  aisle  in 
the  First  Parish.     It  made  a  great  excitement;  some  people  went  out;  there 
was  the  nigger  gallery,  they  said;  why  didn't  he  go  there  with  old  Sukey 
Backus  who  came  up  from.  Roxbury  often?    The  excitement  became  so  great  that 
I  think  Mr.  Philbrick  and  his  family  left  the  church.     Later  his  house  was 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  underground  railroad,  and  there  was  concealed 
William  Craft;  the  slave  who  came  as  the  servant  of  his  wife,  Ellen  Craft, 
who  was  dressed  as  a  young  southern  gentleman.     In  that  guise  they  escaped; 
The  slave  catchers  came  after  them.     They  were  married  by  Theodore  Parker 
v^ho  gave  them  weapons  to  defend  themselves  with.     Williein  Craft  was  con- 
cealed in  Mr.  Philbrick' s  house,  Ellen  Craft  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Ellis 
Gr^ay  Loring  in  Brookline  until  they  were  safely  sent  off  to  Canada,  then 
to  England.     Wife  died  ttere.  Craft  returned  home  after  the  war,  went  back 
south  and  died  there. 

^fcxlxunaat.xgafex'laaEKxiLHXEidxBEsakiiHa.     In  those  old  days  life  was 
very  simple.     In  our  house  we  had  no  furnace,  we  burned  v/ood  in  the  fire- 
places, cooked  the  meats  in  the  tin  kitchens,  had  no  ice,  hung  the  meats 
in  dry  parts  of  the  well  to  keep  them.     V/e  had  wood  fires  in  stoves  in 
church,  with  long  pipes  and  buckets  at  the  end  of  the  pipes  to  collect 
the  tar  and  pyrol  igneous    acid.     V/e  took  foot -warmers  in  the  carry-all  to 
keep  our  feet  warm  in  the  church,  and  occasionallyjwe  were  allowed  the  use 
of  the  warming  pans  when  v/e  went  to  bed  on  a  very  cold  night.     Alas  for 
these  moderns  I    No  child  of  the  present  day  will  ever  knov/  the  luxury  of 
the  warming  pan. 

Of  course  each  family  kept  a  cow  and  a  pig.     Every  autumn  the  pig 
killer  came  to  stick  the  pig  and  pack  the  pork-  for  winter's  use,  as  all 
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did  in  the  old  farm  days.     V/e  boys  at  a  later  period  of  life  aways  re- 
covered the  pig's  bladder.     We  cleansed  it  and  put  it  inside  of  a  leather 
case,  making  it  into  a  football,     we  did  kick  footballs  in  those  days, 
and  we  had  some  fun  in  the  game ;  it  had  not  deteriorated  into  a  furious 
struggle  of  brute  brawn  and  muscle  against  lighter  weights,  resulting 
this  year  in  twenty  killed,  thirteen  injured  for  life,  and  accidents  by 
the  hundred.    Ivly  brother  says  the  number  is  very  much  larger.  There 
seems  to  be  no  fun  in  any  of  the  games  nov/;  nines  and  elevens  play 
scientific  games,  and  all  the  other  boys  stand  round  and  criticise, 
muffled  in  thick  clothes,     I  never  wore  an  overcoat    except  on  S\inday, 
nor  did  we  wear  rubber  shoes  or  boots.     We  had  what  were  called  gum  shoes, 
made  by  the  natives  of  South  America  by  melting  the  native  girni  on  a  clay 
body.     The  women  wore  these.    We  boys  wore  cowhide  boots,  not  rights  and 
lefts,  keeping  them  well  greased.     We  had  no  woolen  underclothes.    We  were 
a  tough  lot,  and  we  lived  outdoors  most  of  the  time.    Many  a  time  on  my 
way  to  school,  when  the  spring  freshets  came  down  the  brook  and  overflowed 
the  Nevf  Lane  with  water  and  floating  ice,  I  have  crept  across  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  and  then  run  on  to  school. 

In  those  early  days  we  had  May  parties  down  in  Perry's  woods  on  the 
old  Aspinwall  farm  where  Kent  Street  now  is.     There  was  the  cellar  of  the 
old  small  pox  hospital  where  the  people  of  Brookline  went  to  be  inoculated 
by  Dr.  Aspinwall.     Aunt  Susan  Heath's  journal  is  full  of  funny  incidents  of 
the  time  they  spent  there.    Young  beaus  who  had  already  been  inoculated 
came  to  call  in  the  evening,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  discomfort  they  had 
very  jolly  times. 

Nearby  was  the  rampart  which  constituted  one  of  the  forts  in  the  siege 
of  Boston.     It  was  on  the  Muddy  River  then  navigable  by  boats,  situated 
about  where  the  Longwood  Station  now  is.     Over  on  the  Aspinwall  Hill,  west 
of  our  house,  lived  Mr,  Augustus  Aspinwall,  whose  family  still  owned  the 
hill  as  well  as  the  Perry  or  Aspinwall  farm. 
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le  had  ./^garden  filled  with  the  choicest  roses, and  much  later  in 

life  li^en/L  went'\up  there  in  th^  early  June  morning(w4^  Mai^ -Heathy  he 

\  /  \  / 

paid  me'/one  of  the  greatest  compliyqents  of  my  life.    He  handed  me  the 
scissors,  and  told  mo*  toXqut  roses^  foi^  myself ,  gave  us  boys  our  Nonesuch 

apple  trees,  and  autumn  after  aut\.unn  we  went  up  to  pick  the  apples.  J 

That  is  about  all  that  it  is  worth  while  to  record  of  childhood.  But 
I  must  say  one  word  more.    How  fortunate  were  tho35  children  who  were  not 
brought  up  under  the  horrible  influence  of  the  old  pagan,  orthodox.  Puritani- 
cal, blue -life  Calvinistic  dogma.    My  father  had  "come  out"  before  I  was 
born.     I  was  never  even  christened;  but  all  my  children  have  been,  I 
think  it  is  a  lovely  service  but  of  no  special  importance  except  as  a 
reminiscence.    We  were  brought  up  on  Miss  Edgewortli's  Parents'  Assistant, 
and  on  Sanford  and  Merton,  and  other  good  story  books  which  were  forbidden  , 
in  the  houses  of  many  of  my  friends.     I  never  cut  a  string  from  a  bundle 
now  without  feeling  guilty  and  remembering  Miss  Edgeworth's  tale  of  "Waste 
not,  want  not." 


 V.hen  I  was  about  nine  years  old  the  school  had  given  out.    M*»t^  "Thayer 

had  moviad^-away.,-  Miss  Reed  with  him.    My  father  thought  it  best  to  move  into 
Boston  for  the  sake  of  better  schools  for  my  brother  and  myself,  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years,  and  there  we  went, 

I  thought  I  had  finished  the  first  chapter,  but  in  reading  over  the 
text  many  new  memories  came  to  me. 

Those  were  great  days  for  us  boys  when  the  drovers  came  down  to 
Brighton  market  y/ith  great  herds  of  cattle,  pigs  and  hogs.     We  boys  fell 
in  behind  and  helped  to  drive.     We  learned  many  expletives,  but  I  did  not 
take  to  them.     I  was  rather  afraid  of  my  elder  brother  George,  and  I 
never  cared  to  use  strong  words  before  him,  as  his  repute  was  disclosed 
by  his  nickname.  Dr.  Foster,  D.  D.     I  did  not  appreciate  the  use  of  strong 
language  until  after  I  reached  the  age  of  discretion.     I  later  appreciated 
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Judge  Hpar's  definition  of  sv/earing  -  "the  unnecessary  use  of  strong 
language."    That  Reminds  me  of  a  story  of  one  of  my  friends  whose 
children  went  ^4^public  school  in  the  neighboring  town,  coming  home  every 
day  with  som^' extrao?"dinary  word  or  phrase  of  slang.    He  couldn't  account 
for  it,  but  on  making  an  investigation  he  found  it  was  the  habit  of  one 
of  the  teachers  to  write  out  every  morning  on  the  blackboard  under  the 
caption  "Bad  forms  of  expression  to  be  avoided"  some  new  form  of  the 
verr>^ular  of  the  street  -  a  lessoh  in  ob.iect  teaching'.  ^ 

1  said  we  did  not  wear  India  rubbers.     Some  people  wore  what  they 
called  gum  shoes.    They  were  very  valuable  to  the  boys  after  they  had 
holes  in  them;  we  cut  them  up  into  strips,  then  wound  them  for  the  inside 
of  our  baseballs.    We  covered  the  rubber  with  yarn  and  then  quilted  it  with 
strong  linen  thread.     I  became  a  great  expert  in  quilting.     They  still 
call  rubbers  "gums"  in  England. 

Father  Taylor,  the  noted  old  sailor-preacher  of  the  Bethel  in  the 
North  End  used  occasionally  to  preach  for  Dr.  Pierce.     One  day  in  summer 
he  came  into  the  pulpit,  and  before  he  began  the  service  he  looked  out 
on  the  congregation  and  said,  "You  people  of  Brookline  ought  to  be  good 
if  you're  not.    You  live  in  Paradise  already  I" 

My  father  bought  a  horse  of  him  once  -  a  good  old  white  horse  that 
he  drove  for  many  years  whom  we  called  Father  Taylor.     One  day  he  met  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  street  and  said  to  him,  "Father  Taylor,  why  did  you 
sell  such  a  good  horse?"    to  which  Father  Taylor  responded,  "He  was  eating 
the  bottom  of  my  purse  off,  and  I'm  afraider  o'  debt    than  I  am  of  the 
devil."    That  precept  has  been  useful  to  me  in  later  years. 

I  omitted  to  tell  about  old  Miss  Anna  Dana  who  lived  in  the  long 
house  opposite  Hall, the  blacksmith's,  shop.     I  used  to  go  to  see  her  almost 
every  day  because  she  had  seed  cakes  under  a  glass  on  her  table,  and  I  liked 
to  talk  with  her  as  she  sat  in  her  chair  before  the  wood  fire.     She  was  an 
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old  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Brighton  storekeeper,  who  supplied  Washington's 
army  with  supplies  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  she  had  many  tales  to 
tell,  which  began  always  "in  my  father's  lifetime...."    I  wish  I  could  re- 
member them.     In  her  attic  was  what  remained  of  the  contents  of  the  shop, 
some  very  curious  things;  among  them  the  brass  buttons  that  were  in  common 
use.     They  were  of  stamped  brass  with  wooden  backs  and  catgut  for  the  loops; 
filled  in  with  resin  between  the  brass  and  the  wood,     I  can  see  Miss  Dana 


now  in  her  arm  chair  with  one  old  cat  in  her  lap  and  several  more  running 


Noithor  ollri  I  toll  the  taloo  e^^Captain  Ben  Bradley^     He  was  a  carpenter 
of  great  ability  but  not  of  high  moral  character,  who  at  one  time  ruled  the 
town  through  his  control  of  the  workmen  who  lived  near  the  city  mills  on 
the  mill  dam,  then  a  part  or  Brookline. 

Mr,    Benjamin  Goddard  applied  to  the  legislature  and  had  the  line 
thrown  this  way,  thus  adding  to  Boston  a  large  section  of  what  is  now  the 
Back  Bay  district.     To  spite  him,  Captain  Bradley  bought  the  hill  now  ovmed 
by  the  Goddard  Land  Company  and  built  a  whole  row  of  houses  to  cut  off  ^ 
Mr,  Goddard' s  view.    That  gave  the  name  of  "Vengeance  Hill, "which  remained 
the  title  for  many,  many  years.    Captain  Bradley,  of  the  Militia,  lived 
there  himself  and  had  a  large  barn  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  which  he 
later  added/ a  steeple,    V/hen  litr,  Bowditch,  as  they  were  riding  together 
on  the  top  of  the  omnibus,  asked  him  why  he  did  so  he  said,  "They  have 
a  steeple  house  on  the  other  side;  why  shouldnH  I  have  one?"  averring 
that  so  long  as  he  lived  "his  steeple  house  should  be  the  abode  of 
civility,  honor,  morality  and  chastity",  qualities  in  which  he  himself 
was  conspicuously  wanting.     For  a  long  time  in  later  life  he  kept  his 
coffin  in  the  steeple  house  and  stored  his  whiskey  in  it,  offering 
a  drink  to  the  doctor  sometimes  when  he  went  to  call  upon  him. 


about  the  room. 


swimming  tank  in  those  days.    We  went  across 


through  " 


and,"  where 
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Sewall  Street  now  passes;  our  fairyland  is  now  covered  with  houses  and 
railway  Vi'acks.    Passing  on  to  the  South  side  of  Jamaica  Pond,  where  we 
undressed  under  the  trees,  I  well  remember  how  proud  I  was  the  first  time 
that  I  swam\acro3S  Jamaica  Pond  and  back.     Sometimes  we  returned  by  way 
of  Ward*s  Pohd  and  across  what  we  knew  as  Hog  Ward^s  farm,  where  we  hooked 
the  old  cracked  St.  Michael  pears;  none  ever  tasted  so  sweet,  and  sweeter 
because  we  were  afraid  that  Hog  Ward  would  appear  and  fire  rock  salt  into 
our  legs,  as  that  was  his  repute.    Mr,  Ward  was  a  worthy  man  who  would 
never  have  done  anything  of  the  kind.    We  then  passed  over  the  hill  which 
my  grandfather  and  Mr.  Guild  bought  later,  and  where  we  lived  for  many  years^ 

In  those  simple  days  we  had  many  relatives  in  Boston.    They  used  to 
drive  out  in  the  afternoon  to  my  mother's  teas,  which  were  very  notable. 
I  took  my  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  cooking,  cutting  up  the  loaf  sugar, 
and  pounding  the  spices  as  she  made  the  cake.     It  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  have  two  houses  in  those  days,  one  for  winter  and  one  for  summer.  The 
richer  people  went  off  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  Saratoga,  the  rest  of  the 
time  remained  in  the  city,  taking  their  country  drives  through  Brookline 
or  Dorchester  and  stopping  on  the  way  at  their  friend's  houses  for  the 
friendly  tea.    My  mofther  had  been  long  an  intimate  in  the  family  of 
William, Parsons  whose  wife  was  a  Greenleaf,  my  mother's  aunt.    He  was  a 
rich  merchant  for  those  times.    He  used  to  come  out  with  the  family  in  his 

yellow-bodied  coach  with  the  coachman  in  top  boots,  stopping  at  our  house 

/ 

to  tea.     I  used  to  go  in  to  spend  my  holidays  with  Aunt  Judith  who  had 
succeeded  my  mother  in  the  household  in  the  old  Colonial  house  which  stood 
at  the  corner  of  South  and  Summer  Streets,  with  a  big  stable  a  little  lower 
down  Summer  Street;  a  large  garden  down  South  Street,  on  vi^ich  the  front 
idoor  openejd.    He  kept  open  house,  and  every  Friday  gave  a  salt  fish  dinner 
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to  which  Daniel  Webster  and  other  notable  people  were  expected,    Hcf  well 
I  remember  Mrs.  Pitz,  the  fat  old  cook,  Luther  Severance,  the  coachman, 
Silas,  the  inside  man,  and  all  the  siirroundings  of  a  rich  merchant's  family^ 
During  the  period  when  we  lived  in  Boston  I  knew  old  Mr.  Pierce,  one 

of  the  survivors  of  the  Tea  Party,  who  would  ccme  and  tell  us  the  story  of 

/ 

the  Tea  Party  and  "how  he  carried  home  a  lot  of  tea  which  had  fallen  into 
the  moccasin  that  he  wore.    His  wife  refused  to  use  it,  and  he  put  it  away 
and  kept  it  as  a  memento  of  the  event. 

This  ma'rks  the  short  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of 

Oic)        ^'^'-''^^     o^1^1d3      ■■  ..;  . 
the  Revolution,  I— have— stated -iiow  Miss  Dana  used  to  tell  me  stories  of 

/\ 

what  happened  in  her  father's  lifetime  when  he  supplied  Washington  and  the 
troop's  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  heard  the  story  of  the  Tea  Party  from 
the/ lips  of  one  viho  shared  in  that  historic  event. 
[  I  spent  this  winter  of  1841  at  Mrs,  Follen's.     In  the  spring  she  moved 

with  my  brother  to  West  Roxbury.  There  was  then  no  good  school  in  Brookline. 
My  father  had  bought  the  hill,  now  on  Walnut  Place,  ten  acres  of  land.  He 


took  the  five  acres  in  the  rear,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Guild  the  five  acres  in  •'V) 

ojr  fJkj  "C 

front.    The  land  was  bought  at  ^500  an  acre.    Father  had  builta  house  and 
there  we  began  to  live.     In  the  spring  of  1842,  there  being^ogood  school 
in  Brookline,  Edward  Philbrick  and  myself  \indertook  to  teach  each  other. 
V/e  had  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  and  there  we  studied  our  French, 
mathematics,  a  little  German,  and  played  chess  together.     I  perhaps  learned 
as  much  in  that  season  as  I  had  ever  learned  before. 

But  it  became    necessary  for  me  to  begin  my  work,  and  on  the  8th  day 
of  August,  1842,  I  entered  the  dry  goods  store  of  Real,d  &  Chadwick  in 
Liberty  Square,     I  entered  as  a  boy  when  the  boys  did  the  work  that  the 
porters  and  janitors  now  do.    The  life  was  somewhat  strenuous  in  those  days. 
I  had  to  get  up  before  breakfast,  go  down  and  open  the  store,  sweep  the 
floors,  in  winter  build  the  hard  wood  fires,  get  everything  ready  and  then 
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go  back  to  breakfast,  returning  to  pack  and  unpack  the  cases,  do  all  the 
work  that  the  boys  of  the  present  day  miss  entirely;  and  thereby  they  miss 
one  of  the  most  necessary  lessons  in  life,  gumption.    This  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  business  man's  life,  which  I  do  not  find  to  be  taught  in  the 
modern  schools  -  rather  the  reverse, 

Mr.  Read  was  a  very  old-fashioned  merchant.    He  objected  to  the  copyin 
press,  and  we  boys  were  obliged  to  copy  all  the  letters  in  a  great  letter 


book,  by  hand.    Also,  a  very  useful  bit  of  work,  teaching  us  on  a  very  good 
model  ho\T  to  conduct  business  correspondence.    My  point  was  to  learn  what 
I  could,  whatever  it  might  be,     I  always  wanted  to  know  how  the  next  boy 
above  me  did  his  work,  not  to  displace  him  but  so  as  to  be  ready  when  my 


\%ien  I  lived  at  home  in  Brookline  I  was  still  very  much  interested  in 


music  and  lectures.    Year  after  year  I  got  up  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Lyceum  lectures  of  old  times  and  engaged  the  lecturers  -  2^heodore  Parker, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  many  others.     I  settled  all  the  bills,     I  made 
arrangements  for  band  concerts  in  Linden  Place  and  on  the  triangle  near 
the  First  Parish  Church,  and  also  got  up  concerts  at  the     hall.  The 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  had  been  fomed.     The  members  were  August  and 
Wulf  Priese,  Rziha,  Lehmaim^and  Ryan,    They  had  not  succeeded  in  Boston 
and  thov,5ht  they  might  have  to  break  up.     I  got  up  a  set  of  concerts  in 
Brookline,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  turned  over  ^66  net  for  each  of 
the  five  musicians,     I  did  not  allow  them  to  have  any  extra  singers,  but 
trusted  wholly  to  the  instrumental  part,  often  choosing  the  programmes 


myself.    This  set  of  concerts,  they  afterwards  told  me,  kept  them  together 
1  and  established  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  which  ran  its  course,  I 
1  think,  for  about  fifty  years.    The  last  member,  Tom  Ryan,  lately  passed 
\away.     It  was  very  pleasant  work.    My  father  and  mother  allowed  me  to 


.nvite  the  lecturers,  and  sometimes  the  musicians,  to  come  to  tea,  and 


time  came  to  take  a  higher  place. 


we  made  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  some  of  which  lasted  through  life, 

I  atteiaded  the  first  course  of  lectures  upon  the  glacial  theory- 
given  by  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,     Edward  Philbrick  and  myself  walked  in 
and  out  to  every  lecture,  there  being  no  public  conveyance.     I  took  very 
fmll  notes  and /copied  the  diagram.s  fairly  wejl.     I  have  this  report  - 

/  / 

closely  writte6i  letter  sheets, -in  my  desk./ 

Those  were  pleasant  times  in  old  Brookline,    We  had  sociables  over 
Seaman's  grocery  stores  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  music.    Kid  gloves  v/ere 
not  permitted,   cotton  gloves  v;ere  worn,  only  frock  coats  tolerated,     I  did 
not  possess  a  dress  suit.    We  borrowed  the  dishes  and  mugs  from  the 
grocery  store,  and  had  for  our  treat  cake,  apples,  and  lemonade.    No  dancin 
parties  ;vere  ever  enjoyed  more  in  Brookline  than  those.    The  dancing  partie 
in  the  old  Lyceum  Hall  were  more  in  the  wa:/  of  real  parties.     "he  elders 
came,  kr.  Charles  Stearns  dancing,  I.'r.  Samuel  A.  Walker,  Mr.  B.  B.  Davis  - 
old  and  young  together  -  ;  then  passing  up  into  the  long  room  above  the 
hall,  where  seated  about  the  long  tables  we  had  what  was  quite  a  feast  of 
a  supper  in  those  days.    These  parties  will  long  be  remembered,  as  they 
always  have  been  by  all  who  are  alive  who  shared  in  them. 

Skating  parties  in  winter  on  Y/ard's  pond  v/here  we  all  met  together 
and  where  the  girls  of  our  set  and  the  pretty  Misses  Low  of  Jamaica  Plain 
were  the  first  of  the  girls  to  take  part  in  the  amusement.    VJe  built  cur 
fires  on  the  bank  and  skated  evening  after  evening,  several  very  pleasant 
young  men  coming  out  to  join  us.     We  v/ere  enough  among  ourselves  -  TJed 
V/ild,  Wed  Philbrick,  myself.  Prank  Kowe  and  some  others,  joined  by  Daniel 
Gilchrist  and  yomg  men  from  Boston,  old  and  youngj  Mr.  Charles  Heath 
skating  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

We  had  amus.l  picnics  in  Brookline;  eight  or  ten  carryalls  filled 
with  boys  and.  girls  and  some  of  the  elders;  passing  over  to  Spot  Pond,  to 
Ponkapog  or  to  Cow  Island,  enjoying  an  outing.  ' -I  remember  or  one  occasion 
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Ned  Wild  p3>cked  up  a  shallow  tin  pail,  went  off  into  a  meadow  and  got 
an  enormous  bull -frog  rrhi^ph'he  quietly  brought  back  and  placed  on  tfc 
centre  of  the  clot^i^^irhere  the  girls  had  spread  the  eatables  just  before 
we  were  calledT'to  our  lunch.     In  the  middle  of  the  feast  one  of  the  girls 
called^ut,  "?rnat's  that  in  the  pail?"    Another  took  off  the  cover  - 
I  th^^est  may  be  left  tX  the  imagination.. 

There  i7erea.very  few  yachts  kept  in  Boston^   and  occasionally  one  took 
a  party  of  boys  for  a  sail  down  the  harbor.     Then  for  many  years  we  had 
an  annual  fishing  trip  which  we  greatly  enjoyed. 


^  'AL"tinj!jTlLra 

I  have  spoken  of  my  pleasajit  relations  with  mj  Irish  frier:ds.     I  can 
give  evidence  of  their  great  hospitality  from  a  more  recent  experience. 
I  owned  a  farm  of  a  hujidred  acres  in  '^^est  iRoxbury  which  I  sold  for  a 
Catholic  cemetery,  taking  a  mortgage  on  condition  that  no  graves  should 
be  dug  on  the  larger  part  until  the  mortgage  had  been  paid.     .'lien  it  was 
about  half  paid  I  wanted  some  money  and  I  offered  it  to  a  Savings  Bank 
under  Catholic  control,  but  they  could  not  at  the  m.oment  take  it  and  I 
therefore  kept  it.     .ncien  the  good  old  treasurer  came  in  to  pay  the  interest 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  profovmd  rebulce,  "You  tried  to  sell  your  m.argage, 
Mr.  Atkinson."     "Yes,  I  wanted  the  money.     I  think  it  is  a  good  m.ortgage." 
"Ah,  yes,  it's  a  good  margage.     The  Catholics  buried  twenty  thousand  last 
year  against  five  thousand  Protestants.     It's  a  good  margage ."—  Presently 
the  debt  was  paid.     I  handed  the  papers  to  the  treasurer,  upon  which  he 
said,  "You  have  trated  us  like  a  gintleman,  Mr.  Atkinson,    All  that  I  can 
do  is  to  offer  you  the  hospitality  of  the  cemetery."     "?.rhat)"  said  I, 
"bury  a  heretic  like  me  in  consecrated  ground?"     "Ah,  sir,  we'll  get  a 
special  dispensation^ if  you'll  only  let  us." 
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